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REPLY 


On  the  3d  day  of  March,  Mr.  Bochanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  entered  into  an 
argument,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  prove  that  his  views  and  o,Z 
.....s  were  mtsrepresented  in  a speech  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massacl.usetts,  delivled 
on  the  23d  of  January  last  in  reply  to  Mr.  B.  on  the  suh-Treasury  bill 
The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Davis  to  the  charge  of  misreprese'ntation  : 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buo'Zna';|  mVirin\ersJeed.1n"  r^ly 'io^rsree''ch  "of 

further  remarks,  as  I had  then  had  an  opportunity  to  run  over’  the  sLchl'and 

The  Senate  being  then  anxious  to  proceed  in  the  unfinished  business  of  the  dao 
stgntfied  Its  wish  that  I should  embrace  another  opportunity,  and  I now  le  „ 

earliest  moment  which  has  presented  itself  to  discharge  fhat  duty  Tin  " 

aware,  is  a subject  that  ought  not  to  occupy  time  in  this  olarp  ^ ’i  ^ “ 

that  I did  not  introduce  it,  and  claim  onl/^heHght  of  " 

the  extrordinary  statements  of  the  member  from  Pennsylvania.  ® ^ ‘ 

In  order  to  a full  understanding  of  the  relation  which  events  connected  «.iil 
ha^prntr^  ^ "ccurrencL  as  thcj 

A few  days  before  I replied  to  the  member  from  Pennsvlvania  T made 
remarks  upon  several  topics  of  interest  which  seemed  to  connect  “"T 

die  discussion,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Walker!  and  Te  T 
rom  Pennsylvania  replied.  I then  rej„ine'd^llat  I utX'old,  from  wh:!’ td 
been  said,  that  opinions  had  been  advanced  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  thf 

orthoVL?‘^"""k  Pfopecy  anti  wages,  and  that  I might,  in  the  cours" 

of  the  debate,  make  known  my  views  upon  the  subject  if  a snifahlV  vv,  ^ 

occurred.  To  this  no  response  was  made.  Soon  Xr  L Senlm  f 
sippi  (Mr.  Walker)  delivered  his  speech.  The  Senator  from  PennlXanH' fol' 
lowed  him,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr  HendIp  ' 
SON,)  who  spoke  at  large  in  reply  to  him  upon  the  topic  of  wages  ' The  Sm? , 
from  Indiana  Mr.  Smith)  next  took  the  floor,  and  spoke  allo^fly  to  .ife  a 
point.  Mr.  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  succeeded  him,Ld  went  Lc^into  the 
H of  wages,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  PennsvlvLia  af  i 

understood  him,  reading  the  tables  of  wages,  to  illustrate  what  the  labo  er  rlr’e'  I 
where  the  cost  of  production  was  least.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr  Cm"/ 
TENOEN,)  some  days  after,  while  another  topic  was  under  discussion  r^nfied  m l 
remarks  of  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  on  the  same  topic.  T^ione  of  L 
speeches,  or  the  comments  of  the  debaters,  did  1 hear  anv  nhJPDfl  ^ ^ ^ 

t^hough  I thought  they  understood  the  speech  to  which  they  made  answer  "mucif  a; 

When  the  Senator  from  Maryland  closed  his  remarks  the  dav  r. 
but  the  Senate  having  manifested  a determination  to  take  the  final  qulTtiont'liy 
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refusing  to  adjourn,  late  as  it  was,  I rose  and  assured  the  Senate  that,  while  I felt 
it  to  be  a duty  I could  not  omit  to  reply  to  some  of  the  arguments  in  which  doc» 
trines  were  advanced  relating  to  great  and  momentous  interests  among  those  I 
represented,  yet  I should  limit  myself  to  a reply,  and  a reply  only.  I think  it 
was  well  understood  to  what  my  attention  w’as  chiefly  directed,  and  I thus  gave 
distinct  notice  to  all  who  felt  any  interest  in  what  I might  say,  of  my  specific 
object. 

I then  proceeded,  in  the  presence  of  the  member  from  Pennsylvania,  who  sits 
near  where  I stood,  and  commented  upon  his  arguments  a large  portion  of  the 
time  1 was  speaking.  He  best  knows  whether  he  was  in  his  seat  all  the  time,  but 
1 saw  him  there  much  of  it,  and  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  there,  or  near 
there,  the  whole  of  it. 

He  did  not  interrupt  me  in  the  progress  of  my  remarks  to  correct  any  statement 
of  his  arguments,  nor  did  he  suggest  that  I misappreheuded  them  or  his  sentiments, 
nor  did  he  make  any  reply,  though  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  it  when  I took 
my  seat.  My  remarks  were  upon  his  speech  as  delivered  here,  and  as  I compre- 
hended it  from  that  delivery.  I spoke  of  his  arguments  as  I understood  them, 
being  aided  by  some  rough  minutes  noted  down  as  he  was  speaking.  This  oc- 
curred on  the  23d  of  January,  and,  in  about  a fortnight,  my  speecli  was  publish- 
ed, having  been  thus  delayed  by  the  sickness  of  the  reporter.  His  appeared  a 
little  earlier.  The  speech  I delivered  is  the  same  in  every  essential  and  material 
particular  as  that  in  print.  The  words  cannot,  1 know,  be  entirely  the  same,  but 
all  else  is.  The  arguments  throughout  are  identical;  and,  Mr.  President,  as  you 
were  an  attentive  listener,  as  well  as  many  others  sitting  here  now,  I appeal  to 
you  and  them  if  any  variation  has  been  detected,  to  make  it  known.  The  mem- 
ber from  Pennsylvania  has  not  ventured  to  suggest  any.  These  are  facts  about 
which  there  cannot  and  will  not  be  any  controversy. 

And  here  1 repeat  that  I spoke  of  the  speech  delivered  in  this  place  as  it  fell 
from  his  lips,  and  could  speak  of  nothing  else,  for  it  had  not  been  published.  I 
spoke  of  it  as  I understood  it  in  the  delivery,  gathering  his  sentiments  and  reason- 
ing from  him  as  he  proceeded.  My  comprehension  of  his  views  was  the  only  guide 
1 could  have.  In  my  reply  I spoke  of  it  in  his  presence,  in  yours,  and  in  that  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Public — making  every  statement,  every  argument,  as  clear 
and  distinct  as  I was  able  to  do.  No  objection  was  made  to  any  thing  I said. 
What  more  could  I do  ? What  more  can  any  one  do  ? What  other  assurance 
could  1 have  of  my  correctness,  or  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  members  in  iti 
None  whatever,  unless  the  manuscript  report  had  been  submitted  to  his  revision 
and  correction.  I could  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  me, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  mistake  or  misapprehend  him.  l,had,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  strong  reason  for  believing^,  as  we  ever  have  in  debate,  that  1 was  right ; 
for  it  is  the  custom  in  this  body  to  correct  debaters  on  the  spot  by  explanations — 
a rule  belonging  to  all  deliberative  bodies,  and  to  the  justice  of  which  no  one 
yields  a more  cheerful  obedience  than  1 do,  for  I am  willing  that  members  should 
expound  their  own  views.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  speech  went  to  the 
Public,  and  I shall  leave  that  Public  to  determine  with  what  justice  a charge  of 
misrepresentation  can  be  sustained,  or  if  there  can  be  the  slightest  ground  for 
complaint. 

Yet,  sir,  six  weeks  after  all  this,  his  speedi  and  mine  having,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  widely  circulated  and  read,  the  Senator  came  into  the  Senate,  and,  without 
the  slightest  previous  intimation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  me,  of  his  purpose  or  dis- 
satisfaction, rose  and  declared  here  his  astonishment  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
represented  in  my  reply  ; and  this  he  did  in  terms  harsh  and  discourteous.  I 
thought  he  might  have  pursued  a course  much  more  suitable  to  correct  a misun- 
derstanding, if  there  was  one,  and  that  was  in  view.  The  lapse  of  time  and  the 
circumstances  give  to  this  movement  an  extraordinary  character,  and  mark  a de- 
ficiency in  that  decorum  which  signalizes  the  intercourse  of  the  members  of  the 
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Senate.  I see  nothing  in  my  course  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespectful  to  the 
member — nothing  bordering  upon  injustice,  or  from  which  it  is  possible  to  infer 
the  existence  of  a motive  to  wrong  him  ; and  there  was  none.  But,  sir,  he  has  • 
chosen  his  time  and  place.  He  came  here,  and  not  to  me,  for  redress,  and  here  he 
has  made  his  appeal.  If  it  could  be  his  purpose  to  come  upon  me  by  surprise,  he 
succeeded  ; for  no  one  could  have  less  anticipated  any  complaint  or  cause  of  com- 
plaint.  If  it  could  be  his  purpose  to  conceal  his  griefs,  and  make  his  attack  so 
suddenly  that  I might  be  found  with  the  subject  dismissed  from  my  mind,  with 
neither  his  nor  my  speech  by  me,  nor  any  thing  to  refresh  my  memory,  or  to  en- 
able me  to  compare  facts,  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  had  the  lull  benefit 
of  it;  for  1 was  indebted  to  the  voluntary  kindness  of  a friend  for  the  copy  of  his 
speech,  handed  to  me  at  the  moment,  from  which  I read  some  of  his  remarks. 
Such  is  the  course  chose^i  by  the  member,  Here  he  has  made  his  appeal,  and 
here  and  in  the  country  let  the  question  as  to  his  motives  be  judged  of,  and 
whether  I can  be  justly  chargeable  with  the  slightest  injustice  towards  him. 

After  many  comments,  when  called  upon  so  to  do,  the  Senator  pointed  out  two 
paragraphs  in  ray  speech  to  which  he  took  exception.  His  remarks  were  so  dif- 
fuse upon  wages,  labor,  and  other  topics,  that  I was  not  able  to  ascertain  with 
satisfactory  precision  of  what  he  did  complain,  nor  am  I able  now  to  comprehend 
it  so  distinctly  as  I could  wish. 

I will  ask  him  if  he  has  any  objections  to  that  part  of  my  reply  relative  to  the 
causes  of  distress  in  the  country  ] We  seemed  to  be  agreed  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  derangement  of  the  currency;  but,  in  the  cause  of  this  derangement,  we  dif- 
fered. If  he  has  any,  I wish  him  to  state  it  now,  as  I can  reply  more  tmderstand- 
ingly  if  better  informed. 

[The  Senator  declined  answering.] 

I commented  upon  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  upon  banking  in  the  United 
States — upon  excessive  issues  of  paper — upon  the  amount  of  circulating  medium — 
upon  credits — upon  speculation — upon  excessive  imports,  and  upon  the  increased 
cost  of  production  and  the  rate  of  wages,  said  to  be  produced  by  banking.  1 un- 
derstood the  Senator  to  dwell  upon  all  these  matters  in  his  speech — to  speak  of 
them  as  evils  calling  for  correction.  If  there  be  any  thing  objectionable  in  my 
remarks,  I should  be  better  pleased  to  have  it  distinctly  pointed  out  now.  In  the 
course  of  his  observations  the  other  day  in  support  of  his  complaint,  he  used  this 
expression : “ All  I can  say  is,  that  1 used  no  such  arguments.”  I regret  that  he 
declines  specifying  his  objections,  because  I was  then,  and  am  now,  at  a loss  to 
understand  what  precise  arguments  he  alluded,  to  in  that  declaration. 

I understood  him  to  speak  particularly  and  strongly  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, ascribing  its  embarrassment  to  tl^p  cost  of  production,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
high  wiges  ; for  labor  creates  production,  and  the  cost  of  production  depends  upon 
that  of  labor.  Every  laborer  knows  that,  as  a general  principle,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction cannot  be  diminished,  except  by  lowering  wages,  and  that  wages  and  pro- 
duction go  up  and  down  together.  I understood  him  to  impute  our  want  of  success 
to  the  great  cost  of  production,  and  to  argue  that  we  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  our  own  markets,  and  be  successful  competitors  for  the  markets  of 
the  world,  if  the  currency  could  be  so  reduced  as  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  the  standard  of  prices  throughout  the  world.  I understood  him  that 
this  was  the  corrective  and  the  remedy  for  the  manufacturers  at  least.  I thought 
this  a near  approach  to  hard  money  alone;  and  how  far  it  is  consistent  with  his 
declarations  of  friendship  to  a mixed  currency,  others  can  judge  as  well  as  I can. 

As  the  Senator  has  declined  to  specify,  and  as  I am  left  to  proceed  bv  sucli 
lights  as  I have,  I shall  now  read  some  parts  of  the  printed  speech  of  the  Senator, 
and  leave  others  to  judge  how  far  they  sustain  the  view  I took  of  his  arguments. 

[Here  Mr.  D.  read  several  passages  from  the  speech,  showing  the  general  cur- 
rent of  argument  upon  banks,  banking,  and  excessive  issues  of  paper;  also,  rela- 
ting to  credits,  speculation,  &,c.,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat.] 
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Sir,  1 caniiut  detain  the  Senate  by  readij)g  further,  and  i have  drawn  attention 
to  these  paragraphs  to  show,  what  I am  sure  the  member  will  not  question,  that 
he  treated  of  banking  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  as  highly  objectionable,  and 
bringing  upon  the  public  evils  which  demanded  a remedy. 

I pass  to  another  part  of  the  printed  speech,  which  1 deem  more  material,  as  it 
relates  to  those  matters  which  induced  me  chiefly  to  reply  to  him.  The  Sena- 
tor said : 

Sir,  I solemnly  believe  that  if  we  could  but  reduce  this  injiated paper  bubble  to  any  thing  like 
reasonable  dimensions,  New  England  would  become  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing  country 
that  the  sun  ever  shone  on.  Why  cannot  we  manufacture  goods,  and  especially  cotton  goods, 
which  will  go  into  successful  competition  with  British  manufactures  in  foreign  markets?  Have 
we  not  the  necessary  capital  ? Have  we  not  the  industry  ? Have  wc  not  the  machinery  1 And, 
above  all,  are  not  our  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise,  proverbial  throughout  the  world  ? Land  i.s 
also  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  possess  every  advan- 
tage which  Providence  can  bestow  upon  us  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ; but  they  are  all  coun- 
teracted by  the  folly  of  man.  The  raw  material  costs  us  less  than  it  does  the  English,  because 
this  is  an  article  the  price  of  which  depends  upon  foreign  markets,  and  is  not  regulated  by  our 
own  injiated  currency.  We,  therefore,  save  the  freight  of  the  cotton  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
that  of  the  manufactured  article  on  its  return  here.  What  is  the  reason  that,  with  all  these  ad- 
vantages, and  with  the  protective  duties,  which  our  laws  afford  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  of 
cotton,  we  canhot  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  and  succes.sfully  contend  for 
the  markets  of  the  world?  It  is  simply  because  we  manufacture  at  the  nominal  prices  of  our 
own  injiated  currency,  and  are  compelled  to  sell  at  the  real  prices  of  other  nations.  Reduce  our 
nominal  to  the  real  standard  of  prices  throughout  the  world,  [hard  money,]  and  you  cover  our 
country  with  blessings  and  benefits.  I wish  to  Heaven  I could  speak  in  a voice  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  throughout  New  England;  because,  if  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  could  once 
be  directed  to  the  subject,  their  own  intelligence  and  native  sagacity  would  teach  them  how  in- 
juriously they  are  affected  by  our  bloated  banking  and  credit  system,  and  would  enable  them  to 
apply  the  proper  corrective. 

“ What  is  the  reason  that  our  manufactures  have  been  able  to  sustain  any  sort  of  competition, 
even  in  the  home  market,  with  those  of  British  origin  ? It  is  because  England  herself  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a paper  money  country,  though,  in  this  respect,  not  to  be  compared  with  our  own. 
From  this  very  cause,  prices  in  England  are  much  higher  than  they  are  upon  the  continent. 
The  expense  of  living  there  is  double  what  it  costs  in  France.  Hence,  all  the  English  who  de- 
sire to  nurse  their  fortunes  by  living  dreaply,  emigrate  from  their  own  country  to  France,  or 
some  other  portion  of  the  continent.  The  comparative  low  prices  of  France  and  Germany  have 
afforded  such  a stimulus  to  their  manufactures  that  they  are  now  rapidly  extending  themselves, 
and  would  obtain  possession,  in  no  small  degree,  even  of  the  English  home  market,  if  it  were 
not  for  their  protecting  duties.  Whilst  British  manufactures  are  now  languishing,  those  of  the 
continent  are  spring  into  a healthy  and  vigorous  existence.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I saw 
an  extract  from  an  English  paper,  which  stated  that  whilst  the  cutlery  manufactured  in  Germany 
was  equal  in  quality  with  the  British,  it  was  so  reduced  in  price  that  the  latter  vvouldhave  to  aban- 
don the  manufacture  altogether.” 

What  do  we  gather  from  this?  What-  is  the  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
manufacturer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  ? What  prevents  him  from  obtaining 
exclusive  possession  of  our  market,  and  sharing  those  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of 
his  productions  ? It  is  the  injiated  paper  bubble  ; it  is  “ because  we  manufacture 
at  the  nominal  prices  of,  our  own  inflated  currency,  and  are'  compelled  to  sell  at 
the  real  prices  of  other  nations.”  Such,  in  his  view,  is  the  cause  of  our  embaiv 
rassments  and  failure  in  success.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
Senator  ? “ Reduce  (says  he)  our  nominal  to  the  real  standard  of  prices  through- 

out the  world,  and  you  cover  our  country  with  blessings  and  benefits.”  We  are 
to  take  exclusive  possession  of  our  own  market,  and  enter  those  of  the  world  suc- 
cessfully; and  by  what  process?  By  reducing  the  cost  of  our  goods  “ to  the 
standard  of  prices  throughout  the  world  by  bringing  wages  down  as  low  as  those 
who  manufacture  cheapest ; for  by  no  other  process  can  we  enter  the  markets 
of  the. world  in  successful  competition.  The  Senator  shows  us  that  England  is 
carrying  on  an  unsuccessful  competition,  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery^  w'ith  Ger- 
many, because  of  the  paper  money  of  England.  Germany,  he  alleges,  is  a hard 
money  country,  and  the  cost  of  production  or  wages  is  lower,  and  she  therefore 
manufactures  cheaper.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  standard  of  prices  throughout  the 
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world  'I  It  must  be  a standard  wliicli  will  enable  us  to  sell  as  low  as  others — to 
produce  as  low  as  the  nation  that  produces  lowest,  or  wo  cannot  get  the  exclusive 
possession  of  our  own  market,  and  enter  the  markets  of  the  world  in  successful 
competition.  We  must  go  down  to  the  wages  of  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  that  produce  lower  than  our  laborers,  or  those  of  England.  If  I can 
understand  language,  the  paper  bubble  is  to  be  reduced  till  this  result  is  reached. 
The  Senator  says  he  is  for  a mixed  currency,  but  goes  for  the  reduction  of  ii  till 
it  brings  prices  to  this  standard.  Of  what  consequence  is  it,  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  shall  be  mixed  or  unmixed,  hard  money,  or  hard  money  and  paper,  if 
the  reduction  is  to  go  on  till  this  effect  of  coming  down  to  the  standard  of  prices 
throughout  the  world  is  produced?  None  whatever;  and  yet  so  confident  is  the 
Senator  in  the  soundness  of  his  policy  that  he  exhorts  the  manufacturers  to  take 
the  corrective  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  bring  this  result  about ; and  yet  he 
complains  of  me  as  I'epresenting  him  as  too  much  of  a hard-rnoney  man.  I sup- 
posed in  all  this  the  Senator  looked  really  to  hard  money;  but  whether  lie  did  or 
not  is  of  little  consequence,  as  the  effect  on  labor  and  business  will  be  the  same. 
1 was  led  to  this  conclusion,  for  I thought  he  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
viewing  one  currency  as  most  useful  to  the  manufacturers  and  another  to  the  coun- 
try. Tf  there  be  confusion  in  the  matter,  I am  not  answerable  for  that,  for  I re- 
plied to  such  opinions  as  were  advanced.  It  appeared  to  me  that  llie  evil 
complained  of  was  the  expansion  of  the  currency,  and  the  remedy  proposed  a re- 
duction to  this  standard  of  prices  throughout  the  world.  I know  the  Senator  has 
spoke  much  of  liis  friendship  for  laborers;  but  it  is  his  [iractical  views,  policy,  his 
means  to  be  employed  to  secure  prosperity,  that  I examined.  I did  not  consider 
the  part  of  his  speech  from  wliich  he  has  read,  and  considers  the  foundation  of 
unjust  remark  elsewhere,  as  an  important  or  material  portion  of  his  reasoning. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  printed  speech.  It  is  before  the  world,  and 
let  them  judge  of  it,  and  see  whetlier  I have  brought  the  member  nearer  to  being 
a friend  of  the  hard-money  system  than  he  brings  himself. 

But  the  Senator  pointed  out  two  paragraphs  in  my  reply  which  he  says  do  him 
injustice.  If  so,  it  was  not  my  purpose.  On  the  first  page,  he  alleges  that,  in  a 
general  summary  which  I make,  (not  of  his  exclusive  views,  as  the  paragraph 
shows,)  I impute  to  him  an  opinion  that  the  sub-Treasury  will  have  a greater 
influence  ovf3r  banks  and  banking,  and  reduce  the  curlency  beyond  what  he  ever 
thought  or  has  contended  it  would  do,  notwithstanding  I expressly  state,  in  another 
place,  when  1 speak  of  him  alone,  that  he  declares  himself  the  friend  of  well-reg- 
ulated banks  and  a mixed  currency.  On  this  point,  I shall  only  say  it  is  the  last 
on  which  I could  have  anticipated  complaint,  after  all  the  reasoning  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  prove  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  currency,  because  of  the  evils  of 
banking.  But  the  effect  of  the  bill  is  matter  that  never  entered  my  mind  as  of  any 
moment.  It  was  not  the  measure  of  influence  which  it  would  have  that  I discus- 
sed, or  thouglu  important,  as  I alluded  to  it  .only  in  a summary  way.  It  was  the 
opinions  and  doctrines^ advanced  in  the  argument,  the  general  scope  of  poljlcy  ad- 
vocated by  the  member,  upon  which  I commented,  and  to  which  1 replied.  I 
could  not  misunderstand  him  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  bill  would  have  its 
influence  as  a corrective,  and  I am  indifferent  what  degree  of  influence  is  or  may 
be  ascribed  to  it. 

The  Senator  laid  liold  of  another  isolated  paragraph  of  my  reply  at  the  thir- 
teenth page,  and  supposes  I meant  to  assert  that  he  and  his  friends  contended  that 
the  bill  would  reduce  the  value  of  property  and  wages  one-half.  I assured  him 
the  other  day,  and  now  do  it  again,  that  such  is  not  my  meaning,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  just  or  fair  construction  of  the  language.  The  language  is  this  : 
“ I do  not  impute  this  power  to  the  bill,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  that  its  friends 
do.”  What  power?  He  alleges  the  power  to  reduce  wages  and  property  one- 
half.  I say  the  power  to  reduce  wages  and  property,  and  to  improve  our  relations 
to  foreign  trade,  without  assigning  any  particular  proportion  of  reduction.  The 
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Senator  draws  the  proportion  from  a hypothetical  case  stated  by  me  in  illustra 
tion  of  the  general  proposition  under  consideration,  that  a reduction  of  wage 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  laborer.  This  I combatted,  and  in  the  hyj  othesis  us: 
sumed  a case  in  which  wages  were  supposed  to  be  reduced  one-half.  Havin 
gone  through  with  this,  which  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be,  what  it  is,  hypo 
thetical,  and  not  founded  on  propositions  intended  to  be  imputed  to  any  one  a 
used  in  argument,  I return  by  a new  paragraph  to  the  bill,  and  use  the  language 
have  read,  not  intending  to  refer  to  the  hypothesis,  or  the  propositioiis  of  reduci 
tion  in  it,  but  to  the  general  proposition  under  consideration.  He  therefore  give^ 
a meaning  to  my  remarks  never  designed  or  thought  of  by  me  until  I heard  hi'; 
construction.  He  does  not  read  the  speech  as  1 understand  it,  and  me  int  it  shouh 
be  uiidcrstood.  Tnis  explanation  is  the  same  I gave  the  other  day,  and  is  wha. 
th^  Senator  called  a disclaimer-  It  is  a disclaimer  of  nothing  but  his  constructioi 
of  my  language  and  meaning.  If  that  is  what  he  meant  by  a disclaimer,  1 an 
content  with  it,  but  I wish  to  be  rightly  understood.  If  you  take  the  paragraph- 
alone  which  the  Senator  read,  it  may  be  understood  as  he  represents  ; but  that  i 
not  the  inference  as  it  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  text. 

* But  the  Senator  went  further,  and  read  from  my  speech  the  next  sentence* 
which  is,  “ What  response  will  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers  mak 
to  such  a flagitious  proposition  1”  and,  seizing  upon  the  word  flagitious,  used  i 
no  sense  offensively,  not  having  the  remotest  personal  application  to  him,  but  ap 
plied  to  the  general  proposition  to  reduce  wages,  &c.,  and  not  to  the  hypothesi: 
or  any  thing  contained  in  it,  inquires  of  the  Senate  if  he  might  not  pronounce  thi 
statement  a flagitious  representation  of  his  remarks?  I wish  him  now  to  stat< 
whether  in  employing  that  language  he  meant  to  reflect  on  me  personally  ? [Mr 
D.  here  paused  a moment,  and  the  Senator  not  making  an  answer,]  he  added,  i 
ho  did,  then  I hurl  back  the  imputation  with  the  scorn  and  contempt  language  s 
unmerited  and  unprovoked  deserves,  and  suspend  further  remarks  till  I hear  th 
member. 


